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!—THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE COVENANT. 


OT the least important of the anomalous situations brought about 
by the refusal of the United States Senate to ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles is the result of the specific mention 

in the Covenant of the League of Nations that nothing in that document 
should be considered as invalidating the Monroe Doctrine. The 
situation, which from the first was uncertain, has, in the eight years 
which have followed the entry into force of the Covenant, become 
definitely unsatisfactory, and has threatened to jeopardise seriously 
the relations of the League of Nations with its Latin-American 
members. It is, therefore, opportune to examine the birth and growth 
of the Doctrine, to trace the history of its recognition in the League 
Covenant and to note the subsequent effect upon the relations of the 
Latin-American States with the League itself. 

President Wilson, speaking in the League of Nations Commission 
of the Peace Conference, described the historical background of the 
origin of the Monroe Doctrine. ‘At a time when the world was 
in the grip of absolutism, one of the two or three then free States 
of Europe suggested to the United States that they should take 
some political step to guard against the spread of absolutism to the 
American Continent.’ Acting upon this suggestion, President 
Monroe, on 2nd December, 1823, in his annual message to Congress, 
gave an answering challenge to the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance, 
who had offered their assistance to his Catholic Majesty of Spain 
in ‘‘ adjusting the affairs of the revolted countries of America.”’ 

* With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
Power we have not interfered and shall not interfere,’’ wrote Monroe 
to Congress, “ but with the Governments who have declared their 
independence . . . and whose independence we have . . . acknow- 
ledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European Power, in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States ... Our 
policy in regard to Europe .. . is not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its Powers ; to consider the Government de facto 
as the legitimate Government for us; to cultivate friendly relations 
with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm and manly 
policy, meeting, in all instances, the just claims of every Power.” 

From this statement it is clear that the original Monroe Doctrine 
embraced two definite policies—the first positive, directed against 
European intervention in American affairs; the second, negative, 
against American intervention in Europe. 

But the pure milk of the original doctrine became adulterated 
in course of time. In 1845 President Polk announced it “as our 
settled policy that no future European colony or dominion shall 
with our consent be planted or established on any part of the North 
American continent.”” In 1870 President Grant went further, and 
declared ““I now deem it proper to assert the equally important 
principle that hereafter no territory on this continent shall be regarded 
as subject of transfer to a European Power’”’; and, a year later, 
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“that we should not permit any independent Government within 
the limits of North America to pass from a condition of independence 
to one of ownership or protection under a European Power.”’ 

The protection of national rights and interests of European Powers 
in Latin America was definitely assumed in 1880 when President 
Hayes stated, in a message to Congress, that ‘‘ The capital invested 
by corporations or citizens of other countries in such an enterprise 
(the Panama Canal) must, in a great degree, look for protection to 
one or more of the Great Powers of the world. No European Power 
can intervene for such protection without adopting measures on this 
continent which the United States would deem wholly inadmissible. 
If the protection of the United States is relied upon, the United 
States must exercise such control as will enable this country to protect 
its national interests and maintain the rights of those whose private 
capital is embarked in the work.” 

In 1902, in reference to the attempt of certain European Powers 
to collect their debts from Venezuela by a naval demonstration, 
Dr. Drago, Foreign Minister of the Argentine, suggested the supple- 
mentary principle, later known as the Drago Doctrine, “‘ that the 
public debt cannot occasion armed intervention nor even the actual 
occupation of the territory of American nations by 2a European 
Power.”’ This in a modified form was accepted as international law 
in Convention II of the Second Hague Conference (1907), but 
President Roosevelt, realising that in certain circumstances it is only 
possible to collect from a creditor by force or distraint, essayed to 
find some means by which European Powers, while being prevented 
from active intervention, might still secure payment from their 
Latin American creditors. He therefore invented the system called 
‘international police,’ whereby the United States should intervene 
or take such measures in Latin American States as to enforce the 
fulfilment of their obligations. ‘‘ Chronic wrong-doing, . . . may, 
in America as elsewhere, ultimately require intervention by some 
civilised nation, and in the Western Hemisphere the adherence of 
the United States to the Monroe Doctrine may force the United 
States, however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such wrong-doing 
or impotence, to the exercise of an international police power .. . 
So ran Roosevelt’s fourth annual message in 1904. 

Finally, on August 2nd, 1912, the United States Senate, a propos 
of the Magdelena Bay incident, passed by a majority of 47 in a House 
of 94, with 39 abstentions, the following resolution :— 

“* Resolved, That when any harbour or other place in the American 
continents is so situated that the occupation thereof for naval or military 
purposes might threaten the communications or the safety of the United 
States, the Government of the United States could not see without grave 
concern the possession of such harbour or other place by any corporation 
or association which has such a relation to another Government, not 
American, as to give that Government practical power of control for 
naval or military purposes.’ 

This was merely an extension of President Polk’s policy that the 
United States should annex all vacant territory lest it might be 
similarly annexed by a European Power. But the resolution is also 
important since it marks the application of the Monroe Doctrine not 
only to European Governments but to all Governments “ not 
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American,” thereby including Japan, whose nationals were, in fact, 
implicated in the Magdalena Bay incident. 

Thus in 90 years the Monroe Doctrine, which in its first conception 
had been merely a sure shield against the re-annexation of the former 
Spanish colonies and a statement of non-interference in European 
affairs by America, had been widened to prevent every possible 
territorial possession or intervention in the Western Hemisphere by 
any non-American Government, and had been interpreted by 
successive Presidents of the United States to give the American 
Government power of protection over European rights and nationals 
in Latin America, and of intervention in Latin American affairs in the 
form of “international police’ measures. This, then, was the 
position of affairs at the outbreak of the European War, and it was 
feared by some and hoped by others that the participation of the 
American States in the struggle would do much to destroy the 
political isolation which had resulted from the development and 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine. 

We come now to the Paris Peace Conference and the framing of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. In none of the three draft 
Covenants prepared by Mr. Wilson, nor in the Hurst-Miller draft 
which was the basis of the discussions of the League of Nations 
Commission of the Conference, nor in the draft drawn up by that 
Commission which was adopted by the Conference on February 14, 
1919 (and which Mr. Wilson took back with him to America), is there 
any specific mention of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The reason for this omission is that the President considered that 
Article X, by which 

‘Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the _ territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all Members of the League.” 

was merely an extension of the Monroe principle to world affairs. 
Throughout the long controversy over the League of Nations both 
during and after the Peace Conference, he believed that this article 
was the keystone upon which the whole arch of the Covenant 
depended, and on more than one occasion described it as the ‘‘ Monroe 
Doctrine of the world.’ As early as January 22, 1917, before the 
United States had entered the war, he had said in a special message 
to the Senate : 

‘I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one accord 
adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the world : that 
no nation should seek to extend its policy over any other nation or people, 
but that every people should be left free to determine its own policy, its 
own way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little 
along with the great and powerful. 

‘* | am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alliances 
which would draw them into competitions of power and catch them in a 
net of intrigue and selfish rivalry.” 

sut by the time the President returned to America in February, 
1919, the opposition to the Covenant in general and to Article X in 
particular was already well organised and under way. It was said 
that the Covenant itself was an “ entangling alliance,” that under 
Article 10 American soldiers would be called upon to defend European 
frontiers and that the whole League of Nations was a complete 
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negation of the “‘ safety ’’ policies of Washington and Monroe. The 
opposition was too strong to be over-ridden ; it had to be placated, 
and the friends of the League in America—great Republican figures 
like ex-President Taft, President Lowell of Harvard University and 
Mr. Charles Evans Hughes—as weil as loyal Democrats such as 
Senator Hitchcock, sought to find a way out. 

Some half dozen amendments were presented to the President, 
and of these the first and most important was a demand for a 
reservation to be made to Article 10 safeguarding the sanctity and 
validity of the Monroe Doctrine. ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine reservation 
alone would probably carry the treaty, but others would make it 
certain,’ cabled Mr. Taft on March 18, and suggested the following 
formula for the reservation : 

* Any American State or States may protect the integrity of American 
territory and the independence of the Government whose territory is 
threatened, whether a member of the League or not, and may, in the 
interests of the American peace, object to and prevent the further transfer 
of American territory or sovereignty to any Power outside the Western 
Hemisphere. ” 

On his return to Europe Mr. Wilson found that a new battle was 
brewing in the League of Nations Commission itself. The sessions 
re-opened on March 22, but the President did not introduce the 
Monroe Doctrine amendment until April 10. The draft amendment 
which he had at first prepared was very much on the lines of that 
proposed by Mr. Taft, with certain additions and emendations, and 
read as follows : 

‘ Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect or deny the right 
of any American State or States to protect the integrity of American 
territory and the independence of any American Government whose 
territory is threatened, whether a member of the League or not, or in the 
interests of American peace, to object to or prevent the further transfer 
of American territory or sovereignty to any Powers outside the Western 
Hemisphere. ” 

This draft was submitted to the British delegation, who, approving 
it in principle, objected to the deliberateness of the wording. A 
counter-amendment, the work of Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil, 
was prepared as follows : 

‘* Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect any international 
engagement or understanding for securing the peace of the world, such as 
treaties of arbitration and the Monroe Doctrine.” 

This version Mr. Wilson accepted as a basis for his final draft, 
and when he met the Commission on April 10, it was with the 
following amendment, which ultimately became Article 21 of the 
Covenant : 

‘ Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 


international engagements such as treaties of arbitration and regional | 


understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of 

peace.” 

At once the French delegates vigorously opposed the amendment 
as limiting “‘ the protection which was afforded by Article 10.’”> What 


was too strong for-America was too weak for France, and her | 


representatives proposed a counter-amendment so worded as to 
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indicate that the Monroe Doctrine must not create obstacles to 
the fulfilment of the obligations of the Covenant. This read as 
follows : 

‘* International understandings intended to assure the maintenance of 
peace, such as treaties of arbitration, are not considered as incompatible 
with the provisions of this Covenant. Likewise with regard to under- 
standings or doctrines pertaining to certain regions, such as the Monroe 
Doctrine, in so far as they do not in any way prevent the signatory States 
from executing their obligations under this Covenant.” 

The French delegation stated baldly that they feared that 
Mr. Wilson’s amendment would prevent America from helping Europe 
and Europe from taking a hand in America. They asked for a 
definition of the Doctrine, and a draft was prepared by the Honduran 
delegate in reply :— 

“ This doctrine, which has been supported by the United States of 
America since 1823, when it was proclaimed by President Monroe, means 
that all the Republics of America have the right to an independent 
existence, and that no nation can there acquire by conquest any portion 
of their territory nor intervene in their internal government or adminis- 
tration, nor perform there any act which can diminish their autonomy or 
wound their national dignity. The Monroe Doctrine does not hinder the 
countries of Latin America from confederating or otherwise uniting 
themselves in the search for the best way of fulfilling their destiny.” 

It will be seen at once that this interpretation strikes at the root 
of the matter as far as the Latin American States are concerned, 
the right of the United States to intervene in their internal affairs 
under the guise of “international police measures.” 

Thus Mr. Wilson was faced with the task of reconciling the desire 
of France for a guarantee of American support in the event of 
aggression against her, with the insistence of American public opinion 
on the safeguarding of America’s century-old isolation. The needs 
of France were temporarily met elsewhere by the offer of the Anglo- 
American Treaties of Guarantee (which vanished at the behest of 
the United States Senate into the limbo of historical might-have-beens), 
but the President sought in committee to reconcile the Doctrine 
with the Covenant by repeating his arguments that the latter was 
merely an international application of the former, and that the two 
were complementary rather than incompatible. It was, however, 
the offer of an Anglo-American guarantee, and the suggestion of 
Lord Robert Cecil that the Monroe -Doctrine reservation should 
appear as a separate article (and not as an amendment to Article 10, 
nor as an additional paragraph to Article 20, as was also suggested) 
rather than Mr. Wilson’s eloquence, that overcame the French 
opposition to its inclusion in the Covenant.* 

It is, of course, a matter of history that even this consecration of 
the sanctity of the Monroe Doctrine did not satisfy the American 
Senate. In the course of the turbulent debate upon the Treaty of 
Versailles a far more drastic reservation to Article 21 was put forward 





* The whole story of the struggle to secure the guarantee of the Monroe Ruteios 
in the Covenant is told by Ray Stannard Baker in Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement 
(London, Heinemann, 1923), Vol. I, pp. 314-339, and by Miss Florence Wilson in The 
Origins of the League Covenant (London, Hogarth Press, 1928), pp. 80-84. 
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by Senator Lodge and adopted by fifty-five votes to thirty-four on 
November 15th, 1919 :— 

‘The United States will not submit to arbitration or to inquiry by 
the Assembly or by the Council of the League of Nations, provided for 
in said treaty of peace, any questions which in the judgment of the United 
States depend upon or relate to its long-established policy commonly 
known as the Monroe Doctrine ; said doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone, and is hereby declared to be wholly outside the 
jurisdiction of the said League of Nations and entirely unaffected by any 
provision contained in the said treaty of peace with Germany.” 

This reservation formed part of the series of the conditions upon 
which the Senate agreed to accept the Treaty of Versailles transmitted 
to it by Mr. Wilson, who refused to countenance any changes in the 
text whatever, thereby causing the deadlock which ended with his 
defeat at the polls a year later. In this particular reservation attempts 
at modification by Senators Hitchcock and Pittman were defeated 
by majorities of ten and eleven votes respectively. 

We have now seen how the policy of the Monroe Doctrine evolved 
both in principle and in practice from the original message of President 
Monroe into the modern instrument of policy which it is now regarded 
by the United States Government, and also how it came to be mentioned 
and recognised in the Covenant of the League of Nations. In the 
nine years which have followed the coming into force of the Treaty 
of Versailles there has been a steadily growing movement among the 
Latin American members of the League, either to eliminate all 
mention of the Monroe Doctrine or to persuade the United States 
to define its attitude towards it. In approaching the matter it must 
be remembered that whereas Great Britain, through declarations of 
members of the Government in 1905, accepted and recognised the 
Monroe Doctrine, and other Powers have more tacitly taken the same 
view, Latin America has never regarded it as anything but a unilateral 
declaration of policy on the part of the United States. This fact 
was recognised by President Wilson in an address to certain Mexican 
editors in June, 1918 :— 

‘The famous Monroe Doctrine,” he said, ** was adopted without your 
consent, without the consent of any of the Central or South American 
States. If I may express myself in the terms that we so often use in this 
country, we said: ‘ We are going to be your big brother, whether you 
want us to be or not.’ We did not ask whether it was agreeable to you 
that we should be your big brother. We said we were going to be. Now 
that was all very well so far as protecting you from aggression from the 
other side of the water was concerned, but there was nothing in it that 
protected you from aggression from us.” 

Herein lies the whole crux of the position and the deep-rooted 
cause of misunderstanding between the Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
elements in the Western Hemisphere. The American States south 
of the Rio Grande are in no way antagonistic to the original policy 
of President Monroe, to which, indeed, they owe their continued 
existence and territorial integrity, but they do very strongly resent 
the interpretations placed upon the original doctrine by successive 
Presidents of the United States, and more particularly the assumed 
right to take international police measures. Moreover, their political 
and national amour propre is injured by the big brother attitude 
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referred to by Mr. Wilson, and they looked to the League to give them 
that measure of defence against aggression by the United States which 
the President admitted that the Monroe Doctrine did not provide. 
The Latin American States wanted the Monroe Doctrine in that it gave 
them a protection against trans-oceanie aggression, colonization or 
annexation, but they wanted still more the undiluted guarantee of 
Article 10 of the Covenant, which they hoped would act as a deterrent 
to the political and financial domination which they feared was being 
forced upon their lesser members by the North American Republic, 
wind which mainfested itself by financial loans, commercial concessions, 
und the periodic landing of United States Marines. 

In December 1919, even before the entry into force of the Covenant, 
the Republic of San Salvador addressed to the United States Depart- 
ment of State a request for “‘ an authentic interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine as it is understood in the present historical moment and in 
its future application by the Government of the United States.” 
The State Department’s response was to quote a four-year-old speech 
made by President Wilson to the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, in which he talked of *‘ the States of America uniting in 
guaranteeing to each other absolute political independence and 
territorial integrity ... guaranteeing the agreement to settle all 
pending boundary disputes as soon as possible and by amicable 
process ; and by agreeing that all disputes among themselves, should 
they unhappily arise, will be handled by patient, impartial investiga- 
tion, and settled by arbitration ...” Salvador expressed polite 
appreciation of this unofficial and idealistic aspiration of policy, but in 
company with the rest of Latin America, failed to find in it an adequate 
answer to its enquiry. 

The whole relation of the Latin American States to the League 
has been governed by a degree of uncertainty resulting largely from 
the vague wording of Article 21 of the Covenant. Though their 
delegates have played adequate and useful parts on the Council and 
the Commissions of the League, and distinguished representatives 
of Chili and Cuba presided over the Third and Fourth Assemblies in 
1922 and 1923, it is to the United States that they instinctively turn 
for the arbitral settlement of disputes arising among them. Not one 
case has been brought by a Latin American State before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and the only requests for action which 
were referred to the Assembly or the Council (those of Bolivia and Peru 
in regard to the Tacno-Arica dispute, and of Panama in her frontier 
dispute with Costa Rica) were prudently side-tracked by the body 
in question.* 

The need for the definition of the Monroe Doctrine became 
intensified during 1923, and the Secretary of State, the Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes, was moved to make a statement on the subject on 
August 30th of that year at Minneapolis. What he said was simplicity 
itself. After declaring that the policy of the Monroe Doctrine was 














* All the Latin American States are members of the League, with the exception 
of Mexico and Ecuador, who never joined, and Honduras and Costa Rica, who subse- 
quently withdrew; Argentine withdrew from general co-operation in 1920, but still 
pays her annual quota to the League Budget. Twelve Latin American States have signed 
and ratified the protocol of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
but only two, Haiti and Uruguay, are bound by ratification of the Optional Clause. 
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essentially a North American one, and that therefore the Government 
of the United States reserved to itself its definition, interpretation 
and application, he continued :— 

“It simply means that the United States is asserting a separate 
national right of self-defence, and that in the exercise of this right it 
must have an unhampered discretion. So far as the Carribean Sea is 
concerned, it may be said that if we had no Monroe Doctrine we should have 
to create one.” 

Though this statement gave no room for doubt as to the firm 
intention of the United States Government to have a completely free 
hand in the determination of the Monroe Doctrine, it gave no satis- 
faction at all to an anxious and expectant Latin America as to what 
that doctrine actually stood for. 

As the distinguished Venezuelan legalist, Sefior Jesus Sempran 
wrote in reply :— 

“That which Mr. Hughes declares so openly, in precise and significant 
language, without leaving the least doubt, is that the United States will 
intervene as sovereigns in the rest of America, and especially in the 
Carribean region, whenever it so desires; that whenever they like they 
will enforce on other peoples the necessary obedience to carry out their 
own designs, to foment their own interests and to impose their unquestion- 
able economic and political sovereignty in the New World.” 

Mr. Hughes’ statement, in short, was taken by Latin Americans 
to be an official endorsement of those interpretations and expansions 
of the Monroe Doctrine made by Presidents Hayes and Roosevelt, 
which had so seriously affected the national pride of the States 
concerned. 

The demand for definition of the Monroe Doctrine remained 
quiescent, yet active, during the years 1924-1925, but the policy 
of the United States in Nicaragua in 1926, which later developed into 
a most-illuminating example of “international police measures,” 
caused a complete revival of the whole question, and the United 
States delegation to the Pan-American Conference at Havana in 
January and February 1928 had to listen to some severe criticism of 
its policy of intervention. The chief representative of the United 
States, Mr. Charles Hughes, avoided with considerable diplomatic 
skill a debate on their policy, and the Conference was thus baulked 
of raising the Monroe Doctrine as a direct issue, but sufficient was said 
inside and outside the conference hall to illustrate adequately the 
strong feeling and rising temper of the Latin American peoples. 

Almost immediately after the close of the Havana Conference 
active measures were begun to define at least the relation of the 
Monroe Doctrine to the Covenant of the League of Nations. On 
March 15th 1928, the Argentine League of Nations Society telegraphed 
to the Secretary-General of the League asking that all mention of the 
Monroe Doctrine should be deleted from the Covenant. Three months 
later, on June 28th, the Argentine Government followed up this 
unofficial sighting shot with an official communication to the 
Secretary-General in the nature of a declaration that the Monroe 
Doctrine should be regarded by the world as a purely unilateral 
declaration of policy on the part of the United States and unrecognised 
by Latin America. 
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So far these communications, which were merely expressions of 
opinion, had not embarrassed the League of Nations, since they 
required no further action than the registration of their receipt. 
A wholly different state of affairs arose with the arrival of a letter from 
Costa Rica on August 15th 1928. Costa Rica had given notice of 
her withdrawl from the League of Nations on the grounds of expense 
in 1926, to take effect two years later, in accordance with Article I 
(Paragraph 3) of the Covenant. In pursuance of its usual custom the 
Council of the League, at its Fiftieth Session, addressed a letter to the 
San José Government on March 15th, asking that the notice of 
withdrawal might be reconsidered. In its reply on July 18th 1928, 
Costa Rica declared itself willing to reconsider its decision on condition 
that the Council should inform it of 

“the interpretation placed by the League of Nations on the Monroe 

Doctrine, and the scope given to that Doctrine when it was included in 

Article 21 of the Covenant of the League.” 

The Note continued that :— 

“ It cannot be argued as a reason for refusing this definition that, as 
stated in Article 21 mentioned above, this Doctrine is a regional under- 
standing, since the inclusion of various American nations in the League, 
and the fact that this doctrine is mentioned in the Statute by which it 
was created fully justify its definition by the League. It may be pointed 
out that the Doctrine in question constitutes a unilateral declaration.” 
The Council considered the Costa Rica Note at its August Session. 

While it was felt that the request for a definition had been inspired 
by the Argentine Republic, ever the most militant of the South 
American States towards the United States, there was every evidence 
that the State Department in Washington was watching with mingled 
interest and amusement the predicament in which the tiny Central 
American Republic had placed the League of Nations. Between the 
Seylla of not wishing to scare away the Argentine, which had just 
begun to resume co-operation with the League, and the Charybdis 
of giving offence to the United States at a moment when it was hoped 
that the signing of the Pact of Paris might bring her back into world 
politics, the Council was placed in a very delicate position. It took 
three secret sessions to evolve an adequate formula of reply, but when 
that formula was given to the world on September Ist it was seen 
to be a document at once effective and adroit. 

The Council’s reply made no attempt at a definitive elucidation 
of the relation between the Monroe Doctrine and the Covenant. 
It stated that Article 20 stipulated that *‘ Members of the League 
severally agree that this Covenant is accepted as abrogating all 
obligations or understandings inter se which are inconsistent with 
the terms thereof...’ and recalled that Article 21 had originally 
been proposed as an additional paragraph to Article 20. In declaring 
that the engagements mentioned in the former Article were not deemed 
incompatible with any of the provisions of the Covenant, the Article 
refers only to the relations of the Covenant with such engagements ; 
it neither weakened nor limited any of the safeguards provided in 
the Covenant. The Note then. proceeded :— 

‘* In regard to the scope of the engagements to which the Article relates, 
it is clear that it cannot have the effect of giving them a sanction or validity 
which they did not previously possess. It confines itself to referring to 
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these engagements, such as they may exist, without attempting to define 

them: an attempt at definition being, in fact, liable to have the effect of 

restricting or enlarging their sphere of application. Such a task was not 
one for the authors of the Covenant: it only concerns the States having 
accepted inter se engagements of this kind.” 

Thus the Council of the League diplomatically parried a very 
skilful thrust, and it is of interest to note that in the whole of the 
Note to Costa Rica, a document of some 700 words, the Monroe 
Doctrine is not once mentioned specifically by name. 

It is difficult to see just how such a situation can end. The 
Latin American States will undoubtedly return to the charge at a 
later date, and it would be impossible for the League of Nations 
to consent to any proposal which envisaged the deletion of the Monroe 
Doctrine from the Covenant. The Covenant must stand unamended, 
at least as far as that Article is concerned. It is merely one of the 
many anachronisms which would never have arisen if, when the 
Covenant was framed, it had been foreseen that the United States 
of America would not play the great role which was expected of her. 
It can only be hoped that the adherence of all the Latin American 


States to the Pact of Paris, in addition to the resolution outlawing 


aggression adopted at the Havana Conference, may give these States 
a sufficient feeling of security against a possible domination from the 
North ; though it must be noted that the majority of those States 
which have not replied to Mr. Kellogg’s invitation to adhere to the 
Peace Pact are among the Latin American countries. 


Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Albania. 
October 22nd.—-Signature of treaty with the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


Argentine. 

October 18th.—According to the Buenos Ayres correspondents of the 
New York Times, correspondence which passed between the Governments 
of Great Britain and the Argentine in 1927 regarding the Falkland Islands 
had just been published in Buenos Ayres. The British Government had 
protested because the Argentine had erected a wireless station at South 
Georgia, to which the Argentine Government replied asserting its ownership 
of the Falklands, South Georgia, and the South Orkneys. 


Belgium. 

October 11th.—It was stated that Mr. Horan had arrived in Brussels and 
intended leaving for the U.S.A. via Antwerp. 

October 12th.—-Ratifications were exchanged of the Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation concluded with Turkey in August 1927. 


Bolivia. 
October 12th.—Formal adherence to the Peace Pact. (See U.S.A.) 
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Brazil.- 


October 18th.—The reply of Brazil to the invitation to adhere to the 
Peace Pact was understood to have been despatched to Washington and 
was stated to be ambiguous, its main point being a reference to the fact 
that the principles embodied in the Pact had already found expression in 
the Brazilian Constitution. As regards the act of signature, the reply was 
non-committal. 


Bulgaria. 


October 12ih.—A fight between the two factions of the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Committee which took place in the streets of Sofia resulted 
in several persons being killed and wounded, among the latter being Major 
Traikov, a leader of the Protogueroff Party. 


Chile. 


October 10th.—Decision re Tacna-Arica dispute. (See U.S.A.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 10th.—Chiang Kai-shek took the oath and assumed office as 
President of the } National Government of China. After the ceremony, he 
delivered an address reviewing the revolutionary struggle, and pledging the 
loyalty of the Government to the Party and to the people. He pleaded 
for unity of revolutionary thought in order to resist and discard the fallacy 
of the class struggle, and to ‘exterminate internal military rivalries. In 
conclusion, he appealed for the elimination of superstition and the increase 
of scientific knowledge; the Chinese, he said, should become thoroughly 
acquainted with the new world culture in order to facilitate national social 
progress. 

A raid by the Shanghai police on the headquarters of a band of kidnappers 
resulted in the capture of fifty-four, who were believed to include most of 
the leaders of the band. 

October 12th.—News reached Peking in confirmation of the report of a 
Moslem rising in Kansu Province, which was stated to have had its origin 
in the massacre of a band of Moslems who had gone to petition the local 
government to reduce burdensome taxation. The number killed in the rising 
was estimated at 100,000, while the province was also suffering severely 
from drought and famine. 

October 13th.—Feng Yu-hsiang arrived in Nanking. He described the 
position of the people in the north-western provinces as pitiable, with famine 
threatening large districts in the winter. Honan had been visited by drought 
in the summer, followed by cyclones and a plague of locusts. 

October 14th.—Further details regarding the organisation of the new 
Government which became available showed that the various Ministries were 
entirely subservient to the Kuomintang. The system was headed by three 
Conferences,’ of which that of the Kuomintang was the head, below it, 
in order, coming the Government Conference and the Administrative Con- 
ference. Below these came the five Yuan, and below them again the 
Ministries. 

October 15th.—The new Constitution, under the new National Government, 
came into force with the adoption by the Central Executive Council in Nanking 
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of the law governing the organisation of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The law set up ten Ministries, a National Reconstruction Committee, 
a Committee on Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs, a Committee on Overseas 
Affairs, a Committee on Labour, and a Committee on Opium Suppression. 

October 16th.—The threatened postal strike in Shanghai was called off, 
it having been decided to accept the very liberal scale of pay offered by 
Nanking. 

A statement was issued by Chiang Kai-shek pointing out that the 
Kuomintang, though pledged to support labour, could not countenance 
strikes which held up the essential services. He charged the strikers with 
being “ led by Communists and used as their tools.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


October 12th.—Order for withdrawal] of troops from Shantung. (See 
Japan.) 

October 15th.—The British steamer ‘** Wantung” was fired on in the 
Yangtze gorges by pirates. The French steamer * Tungyuen ” was attacked 
by pirates in the rapids near Fowchow, and the captain taken prisoner. He 
was subsequently released. 

October 16th.—1t was learnt in Shanghai that all the American properties 
at Nanking had been evacuated by the Chinese, following on pressure from the 
Sino-American Commission, which was settling claims arising from the 
Nanking incident. 

October 17th.—The terms of settlement with the French Government in 
connection with the Nanking incident of March, 1927, were made public. 
In a Note dated October Ist, Mr. C. T. Wang, the Foreign Minister, expressed 
his Government’s regret for the material loss and damage and the personal 
outrages suffered by the French residents, and stated that effective measures 
had been taken for the punishment of those responsible. He proposed the 
setting up of a joint commission to assess the damage. These terms were 
accepted by a French Note of the same date. The Nationalist Government 
then agreed to deposit with the French Consul-General at Shanghai $50,000 
on account of the damage to be made good. 

The Nanking authorities having given notice on October 12th and 13th 
that existing registrations of trade marks would no longer be accepted and 
that re-registration would have to be effected, the Ministers of the Powers 
protested, and demanded that the Nanking Bureau should recognise marks 
already registered without payment of further fees, since these had been 
registered with the Peking Bureau in accordance with the Chinese Trade-mark 
Law of 1923. 

Note published in Rome regarding treaty revision. (See Italy.) 

October 19th.—The Foreign Minister was stated to have addressed a Note 
to the representatives of the Treaty Powers demanding the immediate relin- 
quishment by them of extra-territorial rights and stating that the National 
Government was now ready to assume legal jurisdiction over foreigners. 

October 20th.—According to a Nanking telegram received in Shanghai, 
the Foreign Minister denied that a Note had been despatched to the Treaty 
Powers regarding the relinquishment of extra-territoriality. It was stated, 
however, that a draft treaty had been sent to Belgium, Spain, Denmark and 
Portugal, containing an article providing that any civil or criminal case 
arising within the territory of either party in which a national of the other 
party was concerned should be tried by the territorial courts where the case 
arose in accordance with the laws of that territory. 
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October 21st.—Report regarding appointment of American Economic 
Advisers. (See U.S.A.) 

October 22nd.—The National Bureau of Registration in Nanking announced 
that the time limit for the re-examination of trade marks formerly registered 
in Peking had been extended until April 18th, 1929. 


Egypt. 

October 22nd.—It was understood that an agreement had been reached as 
to the status of Persians in Egypt and of Egyptians in Persia, with a view to 
the conclusion of a treaty to supersede that of 1875 between Persia and Turkey, 
under which Persians enjoyed certain privileges in Egypt. 


France. 


October 10th.—'The police informed Mr. Horan that he could remain in 
Paris until the enquiry by the Surété Général into the circumstances in which 
the memorandum on the Anglo-French naval compromise had been obtained 
by him had been made public. 

October 11th.—The Committee of the Anglo-American Press Association, 
after enquiring into the case of Mr. Horan, decided to exclude him from 
membership. It was understood that it was not satisfied with the explanation 
Mr. Horan had given it of the facts of the case, since this did not agree with 
that given to the police. 

Mr. Horan was called upon by the police in connection with the enquiry 
which had been set on foot, and it was then discovered that he had 
apparently left Paris the previous evening. 

October 12th.— Rumours were current in Paristhat Mr. Horan had purchased 
the text of the letter regarding the Anglo-French Naval Compromise from 
another journalist who had obtained it from an official at the Quai d’Orsay. 

October 14th.—T he estimates of the Ministry of War for 1929 were published. 
These showed an increase of 849 million francs over those of 1928 (say, 
£6,792,000). The increase was explained by all-round increases of pay, 
rising prices, the new one-year service system (which involved a larger force 
of professional soldiers), the cost of new aircraft, and new frontier fortifications 
at Metz and elsewhere. 

October 16th.—The Quai d’Orsay issued an official communiqué regarding 
the Horan case. In this it was made clear that according to his own statement 
to the police, Mr. Horan had not received the document from Mr. Hearst, 
but had induced a French journalist to obtain a copy for him, which the latter 
did by securing the loan of it from an official in the Foreign Office. It was 
Mr. Horan who gave the documents to Mr. Hearst while the latter was in 
Paris. 

October 17th.—Publication of terms of settlement of Nanking incident. 
(See China: External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

October 19th.—A conference took place in Paris between Mr. Parker 
Gilbert, M. Poincaré and Mr. Winston Churchill, on the arrangements to be 
made for the constitution of a Committee of Experts in fulfilment of the 
Geneva agreement of September 16th, 1928. 

October 22nd.—The official documents on the Anglo-French Naval 
Compromise were issued as a Blue Book, which contained the text of 
35 letters, etc., and was practically identical with the British White Paper, 
except that it included the instructions sent to the French Diplomatic 
representatives in Washington, Rome and Tokio. The document published 
by the New York American on September 21st was omitted. 
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Germany. 

October 12th.-The Burgomaster of Koenigstein was fined 100 marks by 
a British summary court at Wiesbaden. He was found guilty of being 
responsible for the playing of the German National Anthem in a public 
garden at Koenigstein. 


Great Britain. 


October 10th.—-It was officially announced that the relevant documents 
in the matter of the Anglo-French Naval Compromise would be collected 
and published as soon as possible. 

October 18th.._Report re publication in Buenos Ayres of correspondence 
regarding Falkland Islands. (See Argentine.) 

October 20th.—Concession for construction of aerodromes at Corfu, ete. 
(See Greece.) 

October 22nd._-A British White Paper was published containing the docu- 
ments relating to the conclusion of the Naval Compromise with France 
(Cmd. 3211). This included extracts from the preceding discussions in the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission which ended in deadlock, and several 
documents which had been published before. Among new ones were a 
summary of the conversation between Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand 
in Geneva on March 9th, 1928, which inaugurated the negotiations, and the 
circular despatch sent by Lord Cushendun on October 9th to the British 
envoys in all countries represented on the Preparatory Disarmament Comiis- 
sion, in which he gave the reasons why the papers had not been published at 
an earlier date. 

Publication of French Blue Book. (See France.) 

Publication of Japanese and Italian replies to Naval Compromise. (See 
Japan and Italy.) 

In a speech at his constituency, Mr. Winston Churchill referred to the 
forthcoming conference on reparations and re-affirmed the British Govern- 
ment’s determination to take its stand upon the principle of the Balfour 
Note of August, 1922. He said he hoped that Great Britain would be able, 
under any new scheme, to obtain from reparations and debt payments the 
£38,000,000 she would be paying to the U.S.A. each year from 1932 onwards. 

October 23rd.—An International Committee for the Protection of Russian 
Bondholders was formed in London, and held its first meeting. The existing 
Knglish, French, Dutch, German, Belgian, Swiss and Danish associations for 
the protection of the holders of Russian bonds in the respective countries 
were represented. 


Greece. 


October 11th.—Signature of agreement in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia.) 

October 20th.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
grant a concession to a British Company for the construction of aerodromes 
on Corfu and at Argostoli, Navarino and Suda Bay, to be used in connection 
with the London-Cairo section of the air route to India. 


Hejaz. 

October 11th.—Further news regarding the reported revolt of a sheikh 
of the Harb tribe reached Cairo, to the effect that a punitive expedition had 
been sent against him by Ibn Saud and many of his followers captured, though 
the sheikh himself escaped. 
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Hungary. 

October 8th.—-In its Note replying to the United States Government's 
invitation to adhere to the Peace Pact the Government recapitulated its 
protests against the terms of the Treaty of Trianon, and said it was evident 
that the Pact could not have a satisfactory result unless, when war was 
eliminated, nations had other efficacious means of reaching pacific settlements 
of crises resulting from situations which were either intolerable or unjust. 
The Government gave its adherence to the Pact in the hope that the United 
States and other Governments which were signatories would find means to 
ensure in future the possibility of remedying unjust political situations in a 
pacific manner. 

October 15th.—The Budapest Press expressed great indignation at the 
terms of a decree promulgated by the Rumanian Government on October 8, 
as this was believed to involve the expulsion from Transylvania of about 
650,000 Hungarians, of whom 350,000 were naturalised Rumanian citizens. 
Meetings of protest were organised in many parts of the country, in which 
it was complained that the decree constituted an infraction of the terms of 
the Treaty of Trianon. 

October 19th.—Official statement regarding measures taken to prevent 
unemployment in Rumania. (See Rumania.) 


Italy. 
October 12th.—Further fighting with insurgents in Cyrenaica. (See 
Tripoli.) 


October 17th.—A Note was published in Rome stating that negotiations 
were about to begin with the Nanking Government for the conclusion of a new 
treaty. (The old treaty of 1866 had been denounced by Nanking on July Is 
1928.) 

October 22nd.—The Government published the text of its reply to the 
Notes from Great Britain and France regarding the Naval Compromise. 


Japan. 

October 10th.—Deposit of instruments of ratification of Opium Conventions. 
(See League of Nations.) 

October 12th.—Orders were issued for the withdrawal of 6,000 troops from 
Shantung. wn reduced the garrison by half. 

October 22nd.—'The Government published its Note, dated September 7th, 
replying to ‘the British Note regarding the Anglo-French Naval Compromise. 
This expressed “ sincere concurrence ” in the “principles of the compromise, 
but urged reconsideration of the clauses dealing with the limitation of 
10,000 ton cruisers and large submarines, since Japan believed it was impossible 
to set to these types of vessel inflexible limits which would satisfy all countries. 


League of Nations. 

October 10th.—The Japanese Government deposited the instruments of 
ratification of the agreements and protocol of the First Opium Convention 
(signed at Geneva on 11th February, 1925) and the convention and protocol 
of the Second Convention (signed on 19th February, 1925). 

October 22nd.—A conference on double taxation and fiscal evasion opened, 
at which 20 countries were represented. Four draft conventions were 
considered, and it was decided to submit them to sub-committees, 
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October 23rd.—The Permanent Economic Committee of the League opened 
its 26th session, and dealt with the reduction of tariffs and the coal and sugar 


crises. 


Nicaragua. 

October 11th.— It was stated in New York that the leaders of both politica] 
parties in Nicaragua had declared themselves satisfied with the way in which 
the registration for the Presidential elections had been supervised by the 


United States representative. 
October 23rd.—It was learnt that in a statement to the State Department 


in Washington, General Frank McCoy, who was supervising the Presidential 
elections in Nicaragua, reported that some of Sandino’s forces had killed a 
number of Nicaraguans on October Ist in order to terrorise them and prevent 
them from voting in the elections. 

It was also reported that the leaders of both parties, Liberal and Con- 
servative, had submitted a joint request to the United States authorities 
to supervise the elections in 1932 as well as those due in November. 


Persia. 
October 22nd.—Report re agreement regarding status of Persians in Egypt. 
(See Egypt.) 


Peru. 
October 10th.—Decision re Tacna-Arica dispute. (See U.S.A.) 


Rumania. 

October 15th.—Indignation owing to decree regarding inhabitants of 
Transylvania. (See Hungary.) 

October 19th.—An official statement was issued to the effect that the 
Government had actually taken no expulsion measures against foreigners 
in Transylvania for political purposes. All it had done was to apply the 
regulations providing for the revision of licences of residence of foreigners, 
with a view to deciding whether or not such licences could be extended for 
a further period. The measure was dictated by legislation for the protection 
of labour, its object being to prevent unemployment among Rumanian 
nationals. The work of the Commissions appointed to carry out the revision 
for the present year had not yet been finished. 


Syria. 
October 16th.—Reports of raids into Turkish territory. (See Turkey.) 


Tripoli. 

October 12th.— News reached Rome of fighting between Italian troops and 
insurgents in Cyrenaica who were trying to cross over into Egyptian territory. 
They were prevented from doing this, and lost heavily. 


Turkey. 

October 12th.—Exchange of ratifications of treaty with Belgium. (See 
Belgium.) 

October 16th.—It was reported in Constantinople that much brigandage 
and pillage was going on on the Syrian frontier, owing to raids by Arabs from 
French territory, and the Government was reported to have decided to make 
strong representations to the French Government. 
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U.S.A. 

October 8th.—-Reply of Hungarian Government to invitation to sign Peace 
Pact. (See Hungary.) 

October 10th.—Mr. Kellog announced that the Governments of Chile and 
Peru had agreed to suspend for a period of four months the operations of the 
Tacna-Arica Boundary Commission, to give time for the two Governments 
to negotiate. 

October 10th and 11th.—Reports regarding Mr. Horan’s movements. 
(See France and Belgium.) 

October 11th._-Report re Nicaragua Presidential Elections. (See 
Nicaragua.) 

October 12th.—It was announced that the State Department had received 
notification of Bolivia’s formal adherence to the Peace Pact. 

October 16th.— Official statement regarding the Horan case. (See France.) 

October 18th.—Reply from Brazil re adherence to the Peace Pact. (See 
Brazil.) 

October 2\1st.—An official message was received in New York from Nanking 
to the effect that Mr. Henry Ford and four other American financiers were 
being invited to act as Honorary Economic Advisers to the Government, to 
assist it in certain reconstruction schemes. 

October 22nd.—Treaties of arbitration and conciliation with Albania were 
signed in Washington. 

October 23rd.—Reports re activities of Sandino’s men in Nicaragua. (See 
Nicaragua.) 


U.S.S.R. 

October 14th.—The Soviet Government despatched to London, New York, 
Paris, Brussels and other capitals a list of industrial concessions which it 
was prepared to offer to foreign capitalists. These included investments 
equivalent to about three thousand million roubles of foreign capital, covering 
concessions in all branches of heavy industry, railway construction, ete. 

October 23rd.—Formation of international committee of bondholders. 


(See Great Britain.) 


Yugoslavia. 

October 11th.—An agreement was signed in Belgrade by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and M. Venizelos, whereby the two Governments undertook 
to negotiate a settlement of the questions outstanding between them on the 
basis of the existing Agreement of 1923. (This concerned the establishment 
of a Free Zone in Salonika harbour and an arrangement for the working of 
the railway from there to the frontier at Ghevgeli.) 








III.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL AND THE DRUG TRAFFIC. 


Opium questions have been to the fore at Geneva. Two further links have 
been forged in the chain of continuous attacks on the world-wide problem 
of the drug traffic which the League of Nations has alone been able to make. 
The Ninth Assembly decided to send a Mission of Enquiry into Opium Smoking 
to the Far East; and a few days after the Assembly closed down, the 1925 
Opium Convention, having now received sufficient ratifications, came into 
force. For the first time the League is in a position to use the most effective 
machinery of attack and control which has yet been devised. 

On August 3lst the League Council devoted itself to opium questions. 
The main business in hand was a proposal by the British Government that a 
Commission of Enquiry should be sent to the Far Kast to examine into the 
conditions of opium smoking and the illicit traffic. At first there was some 
suggestion that such an enquiry would naturally be part of the work of the 
new Central Board of Control which, now that the March 1925 Convention 
was coming into force, would soon be functioning. But it was then pointed 
out that the 1925 Convention provided for a further Conference on the Far 
East situation not later than 1929. Five years were to be allowed in order 
to ascertain how far smuggling from China into other Eastern States could 
really be said to have stopped, and then the Board of Control was bound 
to formulate methods.of some 10 per cent. per annum reduction in those 
States. 

This Central Board of Control is to consist of eight persons, selected entirely 
because of their expert knowledge, just as the members of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission are chosen. They are to have complete supervision 
of the international drug traffic. They are to receive periodically from the 
contracting parties estimates of the quantities of narcotics they need, etce., 
and if they consider that excessive quantities are accumulating in any country, 
so that there is a danger of its becoming a drug focus, a centre of illicit traffic, 
they will have the right to ask for explanations from that country. The 
appointment of the members of the Board is left to the League Council, and 
there are provisions for the United States joining in the selection, which must 
take place within three months of the Convention coming into foree. At 
the end of the session of theNinth Assembly, Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian 
Premier, proposed that the United States should be asked then and there to 
take part in choosing the members of the Board. But on October 5th the 
United States, which have never cared for certain aspects of the 1925 Opium 
Convention, replied in the negative, but at the same time recognised ‘* that 
the traffic in narcotic drugs can be controlled only by international 
co-operation,’ and stated that they would ‘* endeavour to furnish informa- 
tion as the Permanent Central Board may require.” 

To return to the Commission of Enquiry. The British proposal arose from 
the fear that without preliminary unbiassed investigation the Conference 
anticipated for 1929 would be faced with an almost impossible task; and 
this preliminary assistance could best be given during the following months 
by a body of able and impartial persons examining the situation on the spot. 
France, Holland and Japan accepted the British proposal, and were willing 
to offer facilities for the Commission of Enquiry. The Chinese representa- 
tive suggested that the enquiry should be extended, not merely eastwards 
but westwards, into countries which were manufacturing drugs from 
derivatives from opium, and then selling them in China. 

The question of sending a Commission was discussed at length on the 
Assembly’s Fifth Committee. Siam and Holland gave their support to the 
plan. Japan expressed a hope that the enquiry would be extended to all 
the territories affected. France promised certain facilities in Indo-China. 
The Chinese delegate wished the whole drug problem to be attacked. 

It was when the question of the cost of the proposed Commission came up 
that differences of opinion become accentuated. The British Government was 
prepared to pay half the expenses, as far as the Commission was concerned 
with British territories. But when it was proposed that £4,000 more should 
be debited to the League budget (the sum was put as large as £10,000 in 
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The Times of September 20) the voting which took place cannot be said to 
have been satisfactory. Thirteen delegates only (of whom six were within 
the British Commonwealth, and, on this occasion, provide an example—not 
always followed at Geneva—of the British Commonwealth voting as one) 
voted for the Commission of Enquiry. One, the Chinese Delegate, voted 
against it, nominally on the ground that the enquiry ought to include the 
traffic problem as a whole, and not omit the question of Western manu- 
facture. Seventeen Delegates, including those of France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, nine other States in Europe and four in other parts of the world, 
abstained from voting. 

When the Resolution dealing with the proposed Commission came up 
before the plenary session of the Assembly, it was, however, passed 
unanimously. The differences of opinion on the Fifth Committee, while 
indicating that certain States could not see their way to help the enquiry 
out of their own pockets, and that in one direction at least dissatisfaction was 
felt because drug manufacture was not being tackled also, were, in the end, 
not allowed to prevent the League actually taking a step which, though partial, 
is likely to be of real importance. The Chinese Delegate, as far as his 
responsibility went, promised that his Government would assist the 
Commission’s work. 
we Edith Lyttleton submitted the following resolution on September 

‘* That the Assembly recommend the Council to appoint a Commission 
of three persons to enquire into and report upon the situation in the Far- 
Eastern territories of the Governments which agree to such an enquiry 
as regards the use of opium prepared for smoking ; the measures taken by 
the Governments concerned to give effect to the obligations undertaken in 
Chapter 11 of the Hague Convention of 1912, and in the Geneva Opium 
Agreement of February, 1925; the nature and extent of the illicit traffic 
in opium in the Far East and the difficulties which it causes to the fulfil- 
ment of those obligations; and to suggest what action should in the 
circumstances be taken by the Governments concerned and by the League 
of Nations. 

‘* That the Assembly also expresses the hope that the Government of 
the United States will permit the Commission to visit the Philippines and 
inform itself of the experience of the system of prohibition in operation 
there.”’ 

The resolution and recommendations were adopted. 

It would be extremely difficult, Dame Edith pointed out, to estimate 
the length of time that would have to be spent, first, in negotiating with 
the countries concerned for such an enquiry, and then carrying out the 
investigations. 

The Geneva Convention, whose provisions came into force that week. 
dealt with the whole question of the manufacture of drugs, and it was hoped 
that it would produce far more effective checks than the Hague Convention. 

The first result from the enquiry was that it would establish facts which 
were continually being questioned or doubted, and the second was that it 
would review the situation as a whole and present a comparative study. 
All the systems of control in force and the difficulties encountered would be 
examined, in the hope of providing a solution for them. It was because of 
the necessity for surveying the whole field that the Fifth Committee had 
welcomed the suggestion of the representative of the Netherlands Government 
that the United States Government should be asked to allow the Commission 
to visit the Philippines, for the Philippines was the only place where the 
system of prohibition was already in force. 

The League, she said, should undertake the enquiry for two reasons: 
first, it was surely its business. The subject of the supervision of the traffic 
in opium was one of the few definitely mentioned in the Covenant (Article 23). 
The second reason was that what was desired was an impartial and independent 
enquiry—-whose conclusions would command confidence. What body was 
better fitted to give an absolutely impartial and conclusive opinion than the 


League of Nations ? . 
(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 











IV.—NOTICES. 


The ninth assembly of the International Agricultural Institute met in 
Rome on October 10th and was attended by over 200 delegates representing 
66 countries. 

The forty-second session of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office was closed at Warsaw on October 10th. 

The International Committee on ‘‘ Tourism ”’ held a meeting in Paris on 
October 11th at which 23 countries were represented. 

The International Association for the Defence of Protestantism opened 
its second Congress at Budapest on October 14th. 

A conference preparatory to the International Postal Union Congress, 
which will be held in London in 1929, opened in Paris on October 16th. 
Fourteen nations were represented. 

The International Institute of Public Law opened its session in Paris 
on October 20th. 

The thirteenth Conference of the International Red Cross was inaugurated 
on October 23rd at the Hague. Fifty countries were represented. 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1928, 
Oct. 29th. *Meeting of sub-committees of the International 
Commission on Aerial Navigation .- Paris. 
Nov. 5th. *Second International Conference on a 
Sickness '¥ .. Paris. 
os 6th. Central Commission on Rhine nav igati ion .. Strasbourg. 
ss 1llith-13th. International Goodwill Congress. New York. 
(World Alliance for International ¥ riendship. ) 
» 13th. *Permanent Committee on Road Traffic -- Paris. 
» 19th. *Permanent Legal Committee of the Transit 
Commission .. Paris. 
» 19th. Special Committee on "jurisdiction ‘of the 
European Danube Commission .. .. Paris. 
> 26th. *International Conference on Economic 
Statistics ‘a os .. Geneva. 
Dec. 4th. *Financial Committee of the League - . Geneva 
- 5th. *Special Commnittee for the drafting of ‘a 
Convention on the Manufacture of Arms, 
ec. .. .. Geneva. 
> 10th. *53rd Session of the Council of the League .. Geneva. 
» 10th. Pan-American Conference on Arbitration and 
Conciliation .. .. Washington. 
> 11th. *Supervisory Commission ‘of the League .. Geneva. 
5 12th-14th. International Conference on Civil Aviation .. Washington. 
> 17th. *Legal Sub-Committee of Child Welfare 
Committee .. 7 -- Paris. 
1929. 
May 16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress , Java. 
June Annual Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies .. Madrid. 
July 8th. World Congress of International Chambers of 
Commerce .. ee .. Amsterdam. 
- International Congress of Nurses Montreal. 
Aug. World Jamboree and Fifth International Scout 
Conference .. Birkenhead. 
Oct. Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona. 
Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto. 


*League of Nations. 
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